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ABSTRACT 

The  fast  multipole  method  is  a  recently  developed  scheme  Tor  evaluating  the 
potential  and  force  fields  in .  systems  of  particles  whose  interactions  are 
Coulombic  or  gravitational  in  nature.  When  the  distribution  of  particles  is 
highly  nonuniform,  an  adaptive  version  of  the  algorithm  is  needed.  While  the 
nonadaptive  algorithm  can  be  parallelized  on  an  SIMD  machine,  it  is  sliown 
that  the  adaptive  version  is  equally  well  parallelized  on  an  MIMD  ni;ichinc. 
Shared  memory  and  an  atomic  fetch-and-add  instruction  make  implemcniation 
especially  easy.  Results  are  presented  on  the  8-proccssor  NYU  Ultracomputer 
Prototype. 
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1.    Introduction. 

The  evaluation  of  Coulombic  and  gravitational  interactions  in  systems  involving  large 
numbers  of  particles  is  an  important  component  of  the  numerical  simulation  of  many  physical 
processes.  Areas  in  which  such  computations  are  used  include  celestial  mechanics,  plasma 
simulations,  and  the  vortex  method  in  fluid  dynamics.  A  fast  algorithm  for  evaluating  the 
potential  and  force  fields  due  to  such  interactions  was  recently  introduced  by  Greengard  and 
Rokhlin  [7],  and  an  adaptive  variant,  suitable  for  highly  non-uniform  particle  distributions, 
was  then  described  by  Carrier,  Greengard,  and  Rokhlin  [2]. 

In  this  paper  we  report  experiences  in  parallelizing  the  adaptive  algorithm  on  a  shared 
memory  MIMD  multiprocessor.  Our  starting  point  was  the  serial  code  of  Carrier,  Green- 
gard, and  Rokhlin  [2].  This  code  consists  of  about  5000  lines  of  FORTRAN  and  was  not 
written  with  parallelism  as  a  primary  concern.  Results  are  presented  on  the  8-processor 
NYU  Ultracomputer  Prototype  [5]  -  a  shared  memory  MIMD  machine  which  simulates  a 
true  ultracomputer  by  providing  an  atomic  fetch-and-add  instruction  allowing  different  pro- 
cessors to  add  to  the  same  memory  location  simultaneously.  MIMD  capabilities  are  essential 
for  parallelizing  the  adaptive  algorithm,  and  the  shared  memory  and  atomic  fetch-and-add 
operation  made  parallelization  especially  easy.  Other  work  on  parallelizing  this  algorithm 
has  been  reported  for  the  non-adaptive  version.  The  non-adaptive  variant  for  both  two  and 
three  dimensions  has  been  implemented  on  the  Connection  Machine  [8,10]  and  the  two- 
dimensional  non-adaptive  algorithm  has  also  been  parallelized  on  the  Encore  Multimax  [6]. 

Consider  a  two-dimensional  physical  model,  and,  without  loss  of  generality,  let  two- 
dimensional  space  be  represented  by  the  complex  plane.  Let  zq  be  the  location  of  a  point 
charge  of  unit  strength  and  let  z  be  any  other  point  in  the  complex  plane.  The  potential  and 
electrostatic  field  at  z  due  to  the  charge  at  zq  are  given  by 

<t>,_,(z)  =   -log{\\2-z^\\)  =  Rei-logiz-zo)) 
and 

respectively.    The  potential  and  force  fields  due  to  a  set  of  charges  of  strengths  q^,  •  •  ■  ,g„  at 
points  Z],  •  •  •  ,z„  are  obtained  by  summing  the  contributions  of  each  individual  charge: 
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<J>(z)  =   -  2  gjlogi\\z-zj\\)  =  Rei-^  9;  log{z-Zj)  )  (1.1) 

;=1  j=l 


It  follows  that  computing  the  electrostatic  field  at  each  of  the  points  zj,  •  •  •  ,z„  is  equivalent 
(except  for  the  sign  of  the  real  part)  to  multiplying  the  vector  (^,,  •  •  •  ,q„y  by  the  Hilbert 
matrix  H ,  whose  (i,;)  element  is 


«v  ' 


0,  i=3 


Hence  the  multipole  method  can  be  viewed  as  a  fast  algorithm  for  applying  a  Hilbert  matrix 
to  an  arbitrary  vector.  In  this  form,  the  problem  has  been  studied  by  several  others  [e.g., 
3,4,9],  but  the  multipole  algorithm  appears  to  be  the  most  practical  computational  approach. 

The  multipole  algorithm  makes  use  of  a  multipole  expansion  to  compute  forces  between 
groups  of  particles  that  are  "well-separated"  in  the  plane.  It  is  based  on  the  following 
theorem,  a  proof  of  which  can  be  found  in  [7]: 


Theorem.    Suppose  m  charges  of  strengths  9,,  i=l,...,m  are  located  at  points  z,,  «=l,...,m, 
with  lz,|<r.    Then,  for  any  z^C  with  \z\>t,  the  potential  <(>(z)  is  given  by 


<j>(z)  =  Q  log(z)  +  J:^  ^ 


where 


Q  =  f,g,       and       a*  =  ^ 


-  ?,zf 


i"^!  i"^)  ^ 


For  any  p^l, 

1 4>(z)  -  e  log  z  -  J^^  I  s  a  i^r  •  ^  (731)  (7)^  (1-3) 


where 

|Z 


c 


=  lfl.      A=Xld,      «  =  t477I 


To  see  how  this  theorem  is  used,  let  X  =  {x,,  •  •  •  ,x„}  and  Y  =  {yi,  ■  ■  ■  ,y„}  be  two  sets  of 
points  in  the  complex  plane  which  are  "well-separated".  That  is,  assume  there  exist  points  xq 
and  yg  and  a  real  number  r>0  such  that 

\xi-Xo\  ^  r       /■=!,. ..,m. 
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\yj-yo\  ^  '■       J=l. •••,'»,       and 
l^o-yol  ^  3r. 

Suppose  charges  of  strengths  {^i,  ■     •  ,q„]  are  located  at  the  points  {x^,  ■  ■  ■  ,x„}  and  we  wish 
to  evaluate  the  potential 


at  each  point  yj.  Clearly,  a  direct  calculation  using  formula  (1.1)  would  require  0{nm) 
operations.  Alternatively,  one  can  evaluate  the  coefficients  a^,  k  =  l,...,p  of  thep-term  mul- 
tipole  expansion  (1.3)  with  0{mp)  operations.  This  expansion  can  then  be  evaluated  at  the  n 
points  with  0{np)  operations.  A  desired  level  of  accuracy  e  (say,  the  machine  precision)  can 
be  obtained  by  taking  p  so  that 


I.e., 


P  ^  log2(x)- 


Thus,  to  attain  a  fixed  level  of  accuracy  c,  only  0(n  +  m)  operations  are  required. 

For  an  arbitrary  distribution  of  particles,  the  adaptive  multipole  algorithm  requires 
dividing  the  particles  into  groups,  most  of  which  are  well-separated,  and  then  using  the  above 
procedure  to  compute  forces  between  well-separated  groups,  while  using  a  direct  calculation 
to  compute  forces  between  nearby  particles.  The  process  of  dividing  the  particles  into  mostly 
well-separated  groups  is  less  straight-forward  than  it  might  seem,  however,  and  the  total 
complexity  of  the  algorithm  is  0{# particles ■  if' levels) ,  where  ^levels  is  the  maximum  number 
of  times  that  the  domain  (or  a  piece  of  the  domain)  must  be  subdivided  in  order  to  obtain 
groups  with  no  more  than  a  fixed  number  of  particles.  In  practical  computations  (ones  that 
can  be  performed  accurately  using  typical  machine  wordsizes  for  single  or  double  precision 
arithmetic),  the  number  of  levels  cannot  be  very  large.  If  the  division  of  the  domain  happens 
to  be  roughly  uniform,  then  the  time  for  computing  the  potential  and  force  fields  (after  the 
particles  have  been  divided  into  groups)  is  proportional  only  to  the  number  of  particles. 

2.    The  Adaptive  Multipole  Algorithm. 

As  mentioned  previously,  there  are  two  parts  to  the  adaptive  fast  multipole  method. 
The  first  consists  of  dividing  the  given  particles  into  groups,  most  of  which  are  well- 
separated.  The  second  consists  of  using  the  multipole  expansion  to  compute  forces  between 
well-separated  groups  and  a  direct  calculation  to  compute  forces  between  nearby  particles. 
The  complete  algorithm  is  fairly  complicated,  and  we  will  not  cover  every  detail  here.  Rather 
we  will  give  an  outline  which  is  sufficient  for  understanding  the  potential  for  parallelism.  For 
a  complete  description  of  the  algorithm,  the  reader  is  referred  to  [2]. 

2.1.    Stage  1.    Dividing  the  Particles  into  Groups. 

The  first  part  of  the  computation  begins  by  enclosing  the  given  particles  in  a  box.  It 
continues  by  dividing  that  box  into  smaller  and  smaller  cells  until  no  more  than  a  fixed 
number,  say,  s  particles  lie  in  any  one  cell.  The  number  s  is  supplied  to  the  code  by  the  user 
and  can  be  adjusted  for  efficiency.  The  division  is  always  carried  out  uniformly,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.    If  a  box  contains  more  than  s  particles,  then  it  is  divided  into  four  equal  size  boxes. 
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If  an  empty  box  is  created,  it  is  simply  ignored  for  the  remainder  of  the  computation.    A  list 
of  the  non-empty  boxes  at  each  level  (stage  of  division)  is  maintained. 

Each  time  a  box  is  divided,  it  is  required  to  loop  through  all  particles  of  that  box  and 
determine  in  which  of  the  four  subboxes  they  lie.  By  choosing  the  particle  positions  per- 
versely, one  can  construct  distributions  for  which  this  strategy  will  be  arbitrarily  inefficient, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  If  almost  all  of  the  particles  lie  in  one  tiny  subregion  of  the  computa- 
tional box,  then  the  division  may  have  to  proceed  for  a  very  long  time  before  actually  divid- 
ing the  area  in  which  most  of  the  particles  lie.  The  width  of  the  boxes  after  nlev  levels  of 
division,  however,  is  2""''^  times  the  width  of  the  original  box.  If  this  number  is  less  than 
the  machine  precision  (typically,  nlev~24  for  single  precision  or  n/cv=48  for  double  preci- 
sion), then  the  computation  cannot  be  performed  accurately,  anyway,  using  either  the  mul- 
tipole  algorithm  or  direct  calculation.  Hence  for  problems  that  can  actually  be  solved,  the 
number  of  levels  is  rather  small,  and  the  time  for  this  division  process  is  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  computation  time.  The  number  of  operations  required  is  O(nnlev),  where  n  is  the 
number  of  particles  and  nlev  the  number  of  levels  of  division. 

The  division  process  can  easily  be  parallelized  by  assigning  different  boxes  to  different 
processors.  In  our  implementation,  we  parallelized  only  within  levels,  replacing  serial  DO 
loops  over  the  boxes  to  be  subdivided  at  that  level  by  parallel  DOALL  loops  [1].  The  DOALL 
construct  allows  different  iterates  of  a  loop  to  be  executed  in  parallel.  Loop  indices  are  kept 
in  a  work  queue  and  dynamically  assigned  to  processors  as  they  become  available.  In  this 
case,  some  loop  indices  required  much  more  work  than  others,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  before  executing  the  loop  whether  a  particular  index  would  require  much  or  little 
work.  (One  must  count  the  particles  in  a  given  box  before  deciding  whether  it  is  to  be 
divided  or  not.)  Hence  a  static  scheduling  of  loop  indices  to  processors  probably  would  have 
resulted  in  poor  load  balancing.  When  there  are  far  more  tasks  than  processors,  however, 
(which,  for  large  problems,  there  were  in  this  code)  effects  of  the  variation  in  work  are 
minimized  through  dynamic  scheduling. 

2.2.    Stage  2.    Computing  Forces  Between  Well-Separated  Groups  and  Nearby  Particles. 

Having  divided  the  domain  into  boxes  in  such  a  way  that  no  unsubdivided  box  contains 
more  than  s  particles,  the  algorithm  then  proceeds  to  compute  the  forces  between  well- 
separated  boxes  and  between  individual  particles  in  adjacent  boxes.  Boxes  which  are  not  sub- 
divided will  be  referred  to  as  childless,  while  those  which  are  subdivided  will  be  called 
parents  of  the  subboxes. 

The  first  step  is  to  compute  the  multipole  expansion  for  each  childless  box.  The  mul- 
tipole  expansion  for  parent  boxes  can  then  be  computed  by  shifting  the  expansion  of  each 
child  to  the  center  of  the  parent  box  (for  details  on  how  to  do  this,  see  [2])  and  adding  the 
results.  The  amount  of  work  required  is  proportional  to  the  total  number  of  nonempty 
boxes,  which  usually  is  of  order  n  but  could  be  of  order  nnlev,  for  certain  particle  distribu- 
tions of  the  sort  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  process  must  proceed  sequentially  through  different 
levels  of  the  boxes  -  the  expansions  for  each  child  must  be  computed  before  that  of  its 
parent  can  be  computed  —  but  parallelism  is  possible  within  each  level.  Again,  serial  DO 
loops  were  replaced  with  parallel  DOALL  loops  and  a  floating  point  fetch-and-add  instruction 
was  used  so  that  children  could  add  to  the  expansion  of  the  same  parent  box  simultaneously. 

Interactions  between  particles  in  adjacent  childless  boxes  are  computed  directly,  using 
formula  (1.1)  or  (1.2).  Here,  again,  since  each  childless  box  contains  no  more  than  s  parti- 
cles and  since  it  is  usually  adjacent  to  only  about  eight  other  childless  boxes,  the  work  for  this 
step  is  normally  proportional  to  the  number  of  (nonempty)  childless  boxes,  which  is  bounded 
by  n.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  childless  box  could  have  O(nlev)  childless  neighbors  and 
so  the  complexity  of  this  step  is  again  0(nnlev).  Interactions  between  different  boxes  can  be 
computed  simultaneously,  as  can  interactions  between  different  particles  in  the  same  or  adja- 
cent boxes.  For  small  problems  (n~100),  there  may  be  very  few  childless  boxes  and  so  it  is 
necessary  to  parallelize  over  individual  particles  to  obtain  good  results   in  this  case.     For 


larger  problems  it  is  sufficient  to  use  the  larger  grain  parallelism  and  assign  different  boxes 
to  different  processors.  We  used  only  the  larger  grain  parallelism  of  boxes,  since  parallelism 
at  the  particle  level  is  probably  best  achieved  through  vectorization  or  SIMD  computations. 

The  next  stages  of  the  algorithm  deal  with  interactions  between  boxes  that  are  not  adja- 
cent (touching  in  a  least  one  point)  but  are  also  not  well-separated,  or,  at  least,  not  well- 
separated  from  each  other's  parent  (their  distance  apart  is  less  than  one  of  their  widths).  For 
each  box,  lists  of  these  "io-between"  boxes  are  maintained  and  handled  according  to  their 
precise  relationship.  This  requires  manipulation  of  multipole  and  local  expansions,  details  of 
which  are  given  in  [2].  These  computations  are  again  easily  parallelized  by  working  on  dif- 
ferent boxes  simultaneously  and  using  a  floating  point  fetch-and-add  instruction  to  allow  the 
fields  or  expansions  from  different  boxes  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  same  box  simultane- 
ously. 

The  final  step  of  the  computation  is  to  shift  the  centers  of  the  expansions  of  parent 
boxes  to  the  centers  of  their  children  and  compute  the  field  in  every  childless  box  by  sum- 
ming the  appropriate  expansions,  evaluating  them  at  every  particle  position,  and  adding  the 
results  to  the  already  computed  fields  due  to  nearby  particles.  Here  it  is  required  to  loop 
through  different  levels  of  boxes  —  from  coarse  to  fine  --  sequentially,  but  parallelism  can  be 
achieved  within  each  level  by  working  on  different  boxes  simultaneously. 

In  summary,  parallelism  within  each  stage  of  the  algorithm  can  be  achieved  by  having 
different  processors  work  on  different  boxes  simultaneously.  Some  stages  of  the  algorithm 
require  sequentially  looping  through  the  different  division  levels  of  the  boxes,  while  others 
allow  parallelization  over  boxes  at  different  levels.  Part  of  the  algorithm  allows  for  paralleli- 
zation  at  a  finer  level  --  over  particles  —  but  our  implementation  does  not  utilize  this  finer 
level  parallelism  and,  as  a  result,  will  not  be  very  efficient  for  small  problems.  Some  of  the 
stages  of  the  algorithm  could  also  be  performed  simultaneously;  e.g.,  computing  multipole 
expansions  and  computing  interactions  between  particles  in  the  same  or  adjacent  childless 
boxes  directly.  We  did  not  attempt  to  parallelize  in  this  way  since  it  would  have  required  sig- 
nificant changes  to  the  serial  code.  Our  main  mechanism  for  expressing  parallelism  was  the 
DOALL  loop,  which  replaced  standard  DO  loops  in  the  serial  code  and  the  fetch-and-add 
operation,  which  replaced  ordinary  addition  in  the  serial  code. 

3.    Numerical  Results. 

We  first  tried  a  problem  with  a  uniform  random  distribution  of  charges  throughout  the 
unit  square.  The  adaptive  multipole  method  was  used  to  compute  the  potential  for  distribu- 
tions with  100,  500,  1000,  5000,  and  10,000  particles.  For  all  except  the  largest  problem,  the 
adaptive  division  of  boxes  turned  out  to  be  uniform,  with  one  additional  level  of  division 
being  required  for  each  larger  problem  size.  The  uniform  division  for  the  1000-particle  prob- 
lem is  pictured  in  Fig.  3a.  For  the  10,000-particle  problem  the  division  into  subboxes  was  no 
longer  strictly  uniform,  and  the  particle  positions  and  adaptively  defined  boxes  are  pictured 
in  Fig.  3b.  For  all  problems,  the  maximum  number  of  particles  s  in  any  childless  box  was 
taken  to  be  46. 

Timings  for  the  serial  code  and  for  the  parallel  code  run  on  1  to  8  processors  are  plot- 
ted in  Fig.  4a.  Note  that  the  parallel  code  on  1  processor  is  somewhat  slower  than  the  serial 
code  (about  10%  slower),  and  speedups  plotted  in  Fig.  4b  are  relative  to  the  serial  code  time: 

,.„«-v       /      ^  _  time  (serial  code) 

speedup  (  p  1  =   —. 7 ,,  ,  ' — 3 ' r-. 

time  {parallel  code  on  p  processors) 

For  the  larger  problems,  good  speedup  is  obtained,  up  to  about  a  factor  of  6.3  on  8  proces- 
sors. Small  parts  of  the  code  -  initializing  arrays,  etc.  --  were  not  parallelized,  although  they 
could  have  been,  with  marginal  improvement  in  execution  time  but  fairly  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  speedup  factor.    In  the  parts  of  the  subroutine  that  were  actually  parallelized. 
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about  a  factor  of  7  speedup  was  attained  for  the  largest  problem,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
factor  of  7  could  also  be  achieved  for  the  overall  computation.  Speedups  on  the  current 
ultracomputer  prototype  appear  to  be  limited  to  about  this  factor  of  7,  due  to  bus  traffic. 

There  was  little  speedup  from  parallelization  of  the  smallest  problem.  This  is  because 
parallelization  was  only  over  boxes  and  there  were  only  four  boxes  in  this  case.  A  speedup 
of  about  3.2  on  4  processors  was  achieved  in  the  section  of  the  code  that  computed  interac- 
tions between  particles  in  adjacent  childless  boxes.  The  overall  speedup  was  less  because  the 
parts  of  the  computation  that  loop  between  levels  sequentially  could  not  be  parallelized  effi- 
ciently and  because  the  initialization  sections  (that  could  have  been  parallelized  or  vectorized 
but  were  not)  accounted  for  a  significant  fraction  of  the  total  time  for  this  small  size  prob- 
lem. Problems  of  this  size  are  better  parallelized  at  the  particle  level,  and  for  this  a  simple 
vectorization  capability  is  probably  more  appropriate  than  the  full  MLMD  capabilities  of  the 
ultracomputer.  This  points  to  the  need  for  MIMD  multiprocessors  that  also  support  vectori- 
zation. 

Most  of  the  computation  time  of  the  multipole  code  is  spent  in  sections  that  parallelize 
over  boxes  at  different  levels  or,  at  least,  over  all  childless  boxes  -  computing  interactions 
between  particles  in  adjacent  childless  boxes  and  computing  interactions  between  boxes  at  any 
level  which  are  neither  adjacent  nor  well-separated.  Part  of  the  algorithm,  however,  does 
require  sequentially  looping  between  levels  and  can  be  parallelized  only  over  boxes  at  a  given 
level.  Parallelization  of  this  part  will  be  hampered  if  there  are  many  levels  of  division,  with 
few  boxes  at  each  level.  To  create  such  a  situation  and  see  how  much  parallelization  is 
degraded,  we  took  the  uniform  random  number  generator  used  to  set  the  x  and  y  com- 
ponents of  the  particles  in  the  first  problem  and  simply  squared  or  cubed  each  component. 
This  tends  to  cluster  the  particles  near  the  origin.  The  distributions  for  the  1000-particle 
problem  are  pictured  in  Figs.  5a-b,  along  with  the  boxes  determined  by  the  adaptive  division 
strategy.  While  the  uniform  distribution  (Fig.  3a)  required  3  levels  of  division  and  generated 
64  boxes  of  equal  size  at  the  finest  level,  the  squared  and  cubed  distributions  required  much 
higher  levels  of  division  near  the  origin.  There  were  5  levels  for  the  squared  distribution  and 
7  for  the  cubed  distribution. 

Fig.  6  shows  speedups  for  the  different  particle  distributions  (over  the  time  for  the 
serial  code  with  that  particle  distribution)  for  the  1000-particle  problem  on  1-8  processors. 
Note  that  there  is  only  slight  degradation  in  speedup  due  to  the  extra  levels  of  division.  The 
time  for  the  serial  code  applied  to  these  different  distributions  was  roughly  the  same  as  that 
for  the  uniform  distribution.  As  expected,  the  slight  degradation  in  parallel  performance  was 
due  to  the  sections  of  the  computation  that  parallelize  only  within  levels.  The  other  sections, 
which  account  for  most  of  the  computation  time,  parallelized  as  efficiently  for  these  nonuni- 
form distributions  as  for  the  uniform  one. 

4.    Conclusions. 

The  adaptive  fast  multipole  method  is  amenable  to  parallelization  on  a  shared  memory 
MIMD  multiprocessor.  MIMD  capabilities  are  essential  for  parallelization  and  a  shared 
memory  relieves  one  of  the  worry  of  transporting  data  between  processors  and  of  the  load 
balancing  problems  that  would  likely  result  from  a  fixed  partitioning  of  the  problem  data  to 
processors.  With  the  convenience  of  DOALL  and  fetch-and-add  constructs  we  were  able  to 
take  a  fairly  complicated  serial  code  and  achieve  reasonably  good  parallel  performance  with 
very  few  modifications  to  the  original  code. 
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Fig.  1.  Division  Into  Boxes  with  No  More  Than  s=2  Particles 
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A  Difficult  Particle  Distribution  for  the  Adaptive  Algorithm 
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Fig.  4b.  Speedups  for  Different  Problem  Sizes 
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Fig. 

5a.  Square  of  Uniform  Distribution  (n=1000) 
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Fig.  5b.  Cube  of  Uniform  Distribution  (n=1000) 
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Fig.  6.  Speedups  for  Different  Particle  Distributions  (N=1000) 
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